Kuwait
Beduin from Najd, who would stroll up to sit awhile
in our tent and oflFer dates and sour milk laban, and talk
of what was gossiped in Arabia and of" the days of the
Ignorance, the days before Religion," referring to the
modern Puritan revival of the Wahabi Ihwan in words
used 1300 years ago for the coming of Islam.
In the distance, Kuwait and its bay looked definite and
small, like some early water-colour landscape. The heat
was clean and strong, made of pure air and salt water;
it lay on the tent heavy as a royal cloak and gave a luminous
quality to the shadows inside. The servants came at
intervals barefooted, in long gowns, with clinking cups of
coffee. And in the sunset we would drive home. The
town shone before us; its gatehouse caught the light; its
walled security made the desert seem more open around it,
with vivid green patches of corn that, for want of rain,
seldom ripen, near the wells of the town; and every day
afresh it seemed incredible that something so perfect and
so remote still tangibly exists in this world.
In the sandy dust of unpaved streets the black-
gowned Beduin girls sit, enjoying their leisure; the white-
washed houses as the light fades take on pastel tints rich
and strange; the sea lies in pans of cold and lovely light
in its small harbours, rimmed with black walls like the
Beduin's eyes with kohl: and beyond them the line of the
outer sea is already dark with night.
Thanks for information afforded are due to Lieut. Col. A. Dickson
and Captain G. de Gamy, M.C., my kind hosts in Kuwait.
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